Using Multiple Intelligences 
to Improve Negotiation Theory and Practice 


Howard Gardner 


In this brief question-and-answer format, education theorist Howard Gard- 
ner discusses the application of the multiple intelligences framework to 
negotiation. Work on how human beings understand the world around 
them, and the effects of scripts and stereotypes on their comprehension, is 
also discussed. The interviewee concludes by offering specific suggestions 
on how negotiators might “dissolve” nonproductive theories and substitute 
improved frameworks to guide their practice. 


Q. You are best known for the the- important as well. The second 


ory of multiple intelligences. 
How does it figure in understand- 
ing negotiation? 


A. The theory of multiple intelli- 


gences (MI theory) makes two 
complementary claims. The first is 
that all human beings have eight 
or nine basic intelligences. School 
CGncluding law school) focuses 
particularly on linguistic and logi- 
cal-mathematical intelligences. But 
the other intelligences, ranging 
from musical to naturalist, are 


claim: No two individuals, not 
even identical twins, have exactly 
the same profile of strengths and 
weaknesses; nor does strength in 
one intelligence (say, musical) pre- 
dict strength or weakness in other 
intelligences (say, intrapersonal or 
bodily-kinesthetic). 

Turning to negotiation, cer- 
tainly individuals are helped if 
they have good linguistic intelli- 
gence (because so much of 
negotiation involves speaking 
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and listening); interpersonal intel- 
ligence (because we need to 
understand those with whom we 
are dealing); intrapersonal 
(because one needs to know 
one’s own needs and desires and 
modes of operation). 

A degree of logical-mathemati- 
cal intelligence certainly helps, 
but it is dangerous to assume that 
negotiation is purely a rational 
process. Jimmy Carter may have 
40 IQ points on Ronald Reagan, 
but my impression is that Reagan 
was a far better negotiator, 
because he realized that stories 
are more effective than a list of 
points. 

Finally, there is a newly postu- 
lated form of intelligence called 
the existential intelligence which 
may be quite important. Existen- 
tial intelligence helps us to ask 
and answer the biggest questions 
of life: Who are we? What are we 
trying to achieve? What is going 
to become of us? 

Often a negotiation that seems 
to be about something trivial is 
actually about a fundamental 
issue (e.g., Am I being taken seri- 
ously?). Thus a dollop of 
existential intelligence can be 
very precious in a successful 
negotiation. 


. How do your theories help us 
understand some of the pitfalls 
and skills involved in successful 
negotiation? 


A. Actually, I believe that some of 


my more recent work on “under- 
standing” is more relevant than 
the earlier work on multiple 
intelligences. From early in life, 
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all human beings try to under- 
stand the world about us — the 
physical world, the biological 
world, the social world, and so 
forth. In the process we develop 
very powerful theories about the 
world. 

Some of these theories are 
quite wonderful but others are 
mischievous or just plain wrong. 
For example, all five-year-olds 
believe that the world is flat; all 
eight-year-olds are creationists; 
and all four-year-olds believe that 
the world is divided into the 
“good guys” and the “bad guys.” 

Now you may think that there 
are exceptions to these character- 
izations, but if you probe, the 
exceptions turn out to be illu- 
sory. When asked about the 
shape of the earth, my five-year- 
old Ben told me that the earth 
was round. “Very good,” I 
responded. “But tell me, Ben- 
jamin, where are we standing?” 
“Easy,” he said, “we are on the 
flat part underneath.” 

How does this impinge on 
negotiation? Often we as adults 
hold on to the very powerful the- 
ories that we developed as young 
and innocent (or not so inno- 
cent) children. Indeed the most 
powerful theories are precisely 
the ones that are so deeply 
engrained that we are not even 
aware that they are theories. 
Here are some ubiquitous theo- 
ries that are likely to hinder 
effective negotiation: “Might 
makes right.” “ If two people dis- 
agree, they can’t both be right.” 
“A gain for me is a loss for you, 
and vice versa.” “ I'd better get 


you before you get me.” “Win- 
ning is the only thing.” 

So stated, these theories seem 
jejune. And yet, when one 
scratches the surface of many 
negotiations (the Middle East 
negotiations of the last fifty years 
come unfailingly to mind), one 
sees the enduring power of these 
“scripts” and “stereotypes” as we 
call them in cognitive psychology. 


So what is to be done with these 
early powerful theories? 


First of all, we need to recognize 
that they exist, that they are pow- 
erful, and most important, that 
they are not easy to eradicate — 
they lurk beneath the surface. 
Indeed, I would argue that they 
take years to undo, and only the 
most successful negotiators really 
abandon them for more produc- 
tive theories. 


At a more specific level, I 
would make the following rec- 
ommendations to those who are 
charged with dissolving these 
nonproductive theories and sub- 
stituting better ones (like 
win-win, or trying to listen below 
the surface to what a person is 
really trying to say or achieve; or 
how one can learn as much from 
a failure/defeat as from a success, 
sometimes more): 


Observe and learn from individu- 
als and institutions that are 
effective in negotiations; role 
play; and don’t be afraid to 
accept coaching. 


Directly challenge the miscon- 
ceptions over and over again; 
show why they don’t work; and 


begin to accrue evidence for bet- 
ter, less simplistic theories or 
conceptions. 


3. Try to present better ways of 
thinking Gmore effective theo- 
ries) in a number of different 
ways (through story telling, dra- 
matic examples, role play, 
allegories, logical argument, 
jokes, etc.). 


This, by the way, is where my 
views on understanding intersect 
with my views about intelli- 
gence. I believe that any concept 
of any complexity can be pre- 
sented in a number of ways. And 
we are most likely to succeed in 
presenting new ideas about nego- 
tiation if we offer a plethora of 
different entry points, analogies, 
symbolic expressions. And so, to 
paraphrase Freud on dreams, our 
“multiple intelligences” may be 
the royal road to a better mastery 
of negotiations. 


Editor’s Note: Education theorist 
Howard Gardner was the keynote 
speaker for “Hewlett Conference 2000 
— Focus on Negotiation Pedagogy,” 
the March 9-12, 2000 meeting at 
Harvard University of representatives 
of the Hewlett Foundation-supported 
negotiation centers. The Program on 
Negotiation at Harvard Law School, 
the original Hewlett center, served as 
host for this program. 

Gardner, whose dinner talk on mul- 
tiple intelligences, reframing, and 
negotiation processes sparked consid- 
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erable discussion at the conference, 
was asked to share some of his 
insights with Negotiation Journal 
readers by Sara Cobb, guest editor for 
this issue and executive director of 
the Program on Negotiation. 

In addition to teaching at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Gardner is the author of 
eighteen books and several hundred 
articles. He is perhaps best known in 
educational circles for his theory of 
multiple intelligences, a critique of 
the notion that there exists but a sin- 
gle human intelligence that can be 
assessed by standard psychometric 
instruments. Over the past fifteen 
years, he and colleagues at Project 
Zero have been working on the 
design of performance-based assess- 
ments, education for understanding, 
and the use of multiple intelligences 
to achieve more personalized cur- 
riculum, instruction, and assessment. 

Most recently, Gardner has been 
carrying out intensive case studies of 
exemplary creators and leaders; he 
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and colleagues have launched an 
investigation of the relationship 
between cutting-edge work in differ- 
ent domains and a sense of social 
responsibility for the use and impli- 
cations of that work. 

Among numerous honors, Gardner 
received a MacArthur Prize Fellow- 
ship in 1981. In 1990, he was the 
first American to receive the Univer- 
sity of Louisville’s Grawemeyer 
Award in education. He has been 
awarded sixteen honorary degrees, 
including degrees from Princeton 
University, McGill University and Tel 
Aviv University on the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of the state of 
Israel. The John S. Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation awarded him a 
Fellowship for 2000. 

His two most recent books are: 
The Disciplined Mind: What All Stu- 
dents Should Understand (New 
York: Penguin Books, 2000) and 
Intelligence Reframed: Multiple 
Intelligences for the 21st Century 
(New York: Basic Books, 1999). 


